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SENATOR PENDLETON AND THE McLEANS. 
A CORRECTION. 


Tue statement regarding the hostility of the McLeans toward 
Mr. Pendleton, which was attributed to Mr. Pendleton in our March 
number, proves to be entirely without his authority. It appeared 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser of March 10, and in other newspapers 
of about that date; and, seeing no denial of it, we too hastily and | 
without proper inquiry “assumed it to be authentic. We desire to 
correct the error into which we were thus led by saying that we are | 
convinced that Mr. Pendleton never made any such statement. 








REAPPOINTMENTS. 


Ir is natural that men who voted for President Cleveland and 
who therefore feel, in a measure, responsible for his administration | 
should wish to see him succeed, and should be unwilling in any) 
way to increase the difficulties which he must encounter in carrying 
out the courageous policy which he has inaugurated. It is natural 
also that, after the Republican party for twenty-four years has ex- 
cluded all but Republicans from office, men should see a certain jus- 
tice in appointing Democrats, until at least an equality between the | 
parties has been established. We must be all the more careful, | 
therefore, lest our admiration and sympathy for the President, our | 
earnest desire for his success, and our keen sense of the injustice | 
which the spoils system has done in the past should lead us to lose | 
sight of the true principles which should regulate appointment to 





“Iti is sainntell to recall the ona: attention to the fundamental 
doctrine of civil service reform, which is that, except in the few 
cases where the officer should be in political sympathy with the 
President in order to carry out the policy of the administration, the 
political opinions of the candidate should be ignored, and his compe- 
tency alone considered in making an appointment, and that, so long 
as an officer does his duty well, he should retain his place. There 
are many who assent at once to this statement of the principle,— who 
say that it should protect an officer against removal during his term, 
but who are unwilling to apply it when the term expires. There is 
no room for the distinction which they make. For example, during 


| the next four years, the term of almost every officer who is appointed 


for four years will expire. If the President fills every vacancy so 
caused with a Democrat, it will be clear that appointments are given 
as a reward for holding certain political opinions, if not as payment for 
political services. Such an abuse of the appointing power by Repub- 
licans led to the civil service reform movement, and all those who sym- 
pathize with that movement must exert their influence to prevent a 
similar abuse by Democrats. The public must be educated to recog- 
nize the truth that Republicans and Democrats are no more entitled 
to a fair proportion of the offices than Baptists or Unitarians, Prohi- 
bitionists or Socialists, Free Traders or Protectionists. The argument 
in favor of an equal division rests upon the fallacy that the office 
belongs to the incumbent, and not to the people; that a man who 
agrees in political opinion with the President or who has_worked to 
elect him has “claims,” which the President must satisfy at the public 
expense. The question in every case should be, who will do the work 
best; and in many cases, certainly, the man who has filled the office 
and who has therefore a familiarity with its duties—— who adds to 
original fitness the advantage of experience, is the man who will 
make the most efficient officer. In such cases, the public interest 
requires that he should be reappointed; and the principle of civil 
service reform is that the public interest only should be consulted. 

We regard the reappointment of Mr. Pearson with especial satis- 
faction only because it was a conspicuous application of the true 
rule; and we hope it will be made a precedent to be followed 
in all like cases. Such is the course which public opinion requires, 
and which we firmly believe that President Cleveland is determined 
to adopt. If he will, office-seekers and politicians may complain, 
but the great mass of the people will approve, and on their support 
| the President may confidently rely. 

It is to urge a general expression of public opinion in favor of 
our principles, and to protest against any lowering of the standard 


“upon the plea of helping the President, that this article is written. 


| He desires no such help, which can only weaken him, while it will 
justly destroy the influence of all who countenance it. 


PROSECUTIONS FOR VIOLATIONS OF POLITICAL 
ASSESSMENT LAWS. 
Prosecutions for the violation of the United States statute 


office, and to lower our standard for the present on account of some | against the soliciting of political assessments have been conducted in 
fancied political exigency. The tendency to do so is quite strong | Oakland, Cal., in Grand Rapids, Mich., and at Trenton, N.J. At 
in many quarters, and has been made very apparent by the comments | Oakland and at Trenton, the prosecution was before a United States 


on the reappointment of Mr. Pearson. 


Grand Jury; at Grand Rapids, before a United States Commis- 
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sioner. The conduct of the postmaster at Oakland has been fully 
described in the Recorp; and it is unnecessary to state the case, as 
to him, any more fully. The offender in Grand Rapids was Mar- 
tin M. Melis, the assistant postmaster at that place. The evidence 
showed that Melis drew a paper in the form of an order on the post- 
master requesting him to pay to the chairman of the Republican 
County Committee the sums set opposite the names of the signers. 
Melis did not verbally request any of the clerks in the post-office to 
sign this paper, but he presented it to them for signature; and they 
did, in point of fact, after it was presented, sign it. He talked with 
the men under him about it, and was present when it was being 
signed. He finally destroyed the paper, so that this particular piece 
of evidence was not physically produced before the court. The 
commissioner declined to hold the postmaster to bail for trial, and 
seems to have taken the ground that it was necessary to prove an 
express request by the accused party. 

In the case of the collector of Perth Amboy, the offender solic- 
ited, from various persons employed in the office, contributions for 
a political banner to be put up by a campaign committee, of which 
he was chairman. The indictment against the collector was pre- 
sented to the grand jury by the United States District Attorney ; but 
they ignored it, on the ground, so far as could be learned, that the 
offence was a slight one, and might properly be overlooked. It will 
thus be seen that the three prosecutions which have been instituted 
have been unsuccessful. They have not been fruitless, however; for 
they have made known, in the respective localities in which they oc- 
curred, the existence of the law and the existence also of associations 
which have undertaken to call the attention of the proper officers to 
offences against it. 

One thing which is necessary, and which the different associations 
throughout the country should endeavor to accomplish, is the educa- 
tion of popular sentiment on this subject. Each offence against the 
statute seems trivial in itself. It is the aggregate of offences which 
is formidable ; yet, unless public sentiment is brought to the point 
of condemning individual infractions of the law, they will go unpun- 
ished. 

The prosecution which has been considered, and in respect to 
which evidence has been collected in Indiana, has not yet been insti- 
tuted; and, consequently, no statement relating thereto is deemed 
expedient at this time. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


Ir has fallen to the lot of few public men in this country to have 
so excellent an opportunity of rendering a great service to the cause 
of good government as came to President Cleveland on his accession 
to the Presidency. The Democratic party, coming into power after 
nearly a quarter of a century of exclusion from the control of na- 
tional affairs, was keenly alive to the opportunities that accompany 
the possession of official power and patronage, and was thoroughly 
in the mood to avail itself of them. It had, too, justice demands 
should be said, been receiving for years from its great rival thorough- 
going and fully illustrated lessons on the subject, and was very nat- 
urally embittered and incensed by them. 

To “turn the rascals out,” as it was put in the slang of the time, 
was, under the circumstances, regarded by Democrats far too gener- 
ally as but availing themselves of the legitimate results of victory, 
while at the same time taking sweet revenge on the political oppo- 
nents with whom they had fought so bitterly, and from whom they 
had received no mercy. That they should enjoy the prospect of thus 
turning the tables so completely on their old-time adversaries was 
only human; and, whatever else the masses of the Democratic party 
may be, they are certainly very human, politically speaking. 

Besides this, the political workers of the party, those who had 
during all the years of sojourn in the outside wilderness been run- 
ning local or State politics, and who would most surely make them- 
selves conspicuous and importunate on the advent of the new admin- 
istration to power, were, as a matter of course, nearly all “ spoils- 











men.” ‘They made no concealment of their belief in the “spoils 
system,” and were prepared to insist that the party of Jackson and of 
Marcy should apply rigidly the principles and methods of those 
‘“war-horses” of the past. Here and there, a prominent Democrat 
was to be found who openly opposed all this; but there was grave 
reason to question whether they could get the ear of their party or 
could influence its action in the hour of success. 

As for the Republicans, they had as a party so long enjoyed the 
pleasures of patronage, and availed themselves of the methods of the 
spoils system to secure it, as to place it beyond their power to advo- 
cate civil service reform with any real consistency and force, even if 
they were at last convinced of its importance and desired its success. 
With the great majority of them, it was a case of death-bed conver- 
sion, and very late conversion at that. 

Such a situation was full of peril to the cause of civil service 
reform. If, on the coming into power of another party, all that had 
been gained should be lost, the movement would not merely suffer a 
temporary check; it would be thrown backward for years. It would 
be said, and with truth, that, if there was not strength enough in the 
reform to make itself recognized when a change of party came, there 
was too little efficacy in it to make it worth while to spend more time 
and strength in advocating it. On the other hand, it was clear that, 
if the principles of civil service reform could be maintained and ap- 
plied during such a change, a great step forward would have been 
taken. 

That a crisis had arrived in the history of the reform movement 
was felt by all, and the danger was known to be all the greater be- 
cause the successes of the reform were so recent. Many even of its 
warmest friends would have much preferred that the test of its 
strength for such an emergency should come later, when the country 
should have become more familiar with the working of the legisla- 
tion already secured and more fully convinced of its supreme useful- 
ness. Some had even gone so far as to support the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency at the last election, objectionable as he 
was, rather than face a change of party in national affairs until the 
principles of the reform should have become more deeply rooted in 
public opinion and more firmly fixed in the law. Probably no ar- 
gument in favor of supporting the Republican party at that election 
had greater weight than this one with not a few of the friends of the 
reform. 

With so much at stake, civil service reformers have watched with 
the deepest interest every act and every word of President Cleveland 
that bore on this question. That his administration thus far has, on 
the whole, commended itself strongly to their approval, might well 
go without such repeated saying, were it not that the responsibilities 
and difficulties of his position are so great as to entitle him to know 
by repeated assurances that he has their approval and their cordial 
support in the line of action which we believe he has adopted and 
means conscientiously to pursue. 

On every hand, one hears from disinterested and high-minded 
citizens— Republicans as well as Democrats—commendation of the 
President's course as a whole, and expressions of confidence in him ; 
and, if last fall’s election were to be held over again to day, it is 
hazarding little to say that he would carry the country by an over- 
whelming majority. The Independents who voted for him are all 
satisfied with their choice; and thousands of fair-minded Republi- 
cans are glad of the result, and would, if the question were now pre- 
sented to them, unhesitatingly contribute to it. 

In this state of things, it is not surprising, and it certainly ought 
not to be to President Cleveland very disquieting, that not a few of 
the politicians of both parties are discontented and agitated. To the 
crowd of mere Democratic office-seekers, hungering for the official 
loaves and fishes, the President has thus far been a bitter disappoint- 
ment. In very few instances—and then only when misled and de- 
ceived, as we believe, by others —has the President given them any 
recognition or consolation. However they may conceal their emo- 
tions, they are probably at this moment, in their hearts, the maddest 
men in the nation. 


The only men to compare with them in this regard are the disap- 
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e pointed Republican “spoilsmen,” whose political*future is bound up 


in the speedy return of their party to power. They see that the 
President is daily strengthening himself and his party before the 
country, and that his present policy will, if persevered in, make the 
result in 1888 a foregone conclusion. Each day, they hear another 
nail driven in their political coffin; and they cannot be expected to 
enjoy the process or praise the workman. 


What is “brooding in their minds and breeding in their hearts” | 


it is not for us to attempt to picture, in view of some-very recent and 
authoritative utterances on that subject. We are, however, left free 
to congratulate ourselves that aJl this “ brooding” and “ breeding ” is 
not going on in the White House or in the Cabinet, as might have 
happened; and we trust the country will uphold the hands of the 
man who has saved us from it. 

But, while we are gratified with the President’s course as a whole 
thus far, we stand committed to no support of it*in the future, fur- 
ther than his acts at the time shall commend themselves to our 
approval. The duty of the friends of civil service reform in this 
matter is clear. As long as the President stands by the policy he 
has announced regarding the civil service of the government, they 
will stand by him loyally and warmly. When he abandons that 
policy, they will abandon his support. ; 

Bitterly opposed as they are to the Republican machine in na- 
tional politics, and having nothing in common with those recent 
Republican converts to the reform who see in it only a plausible 
reason for retaining their political friends in office, all true civil 
service reformers look with no less hostility upon any attempt (to set 
up a Democratic machine in place of a broken Republican one; and 
they have no sympathy with' any move, under whatever name, to 
replace tried and faithful officials with new and untried ones, for 
mere party ends. They will not praise, or even quietly overlook, in 
President Cleveland’s administration those very evils which they 
have so zealously opposed and denounced in a Republican one. A 
government by Democratic spoilsmen is no less offensive and no less 
injurious than one by Republican spoilsmen. 

Let all officials who have not shown themselves efficient and 
capable, whose places can be filled by better men, go at once; and let 
those who have stood ready on every opportunity to use their official 
position for partisan purposes, all who come under the designation 
of “ offensive partisans,” go with them. But give us good ymen and 
faithful officials in their places, men who will not do the very things 
which we are ready to see the present incumbents displaced for hav- 
ing done. 

Such a policy we confidently expect to see the President conscien- 
tiously follow, and it is as evidence of such a purpose on his part 
that we applaud the reappointment of Postmaster Pearson. To the 


friends of reform, that reappointment was welcome, not as an isolated | 


case in which their wishes had been regarded in return for the sup- 
port given President Cleveland, but as an indication of the policy to 
be pursued in all similar cases. 

Had it not been made, we should not, though regretting the 
President’s decision, have indulged in wholesale condemnation. 
Ni either do we accept this as all that is to be expected, and now com- 
mit ourselves to unstinted praise. Regarded as a test case, it is of 
supreme importance. As‘a mere isolated reappointment of a good 
official, not to be followed in like cases, it signifies very little. 

Civil service reformers have taken, and they will maintain this 
high ground. Let no one be retained or reappointed, merely because 
he is in, if his place can be filled by a better man. Let no one fail 
of being retained or reappointed, merely because he is a Republican, 
if he is the best man for the place. With this and nothing less will 
they be satisfied. Those who are contented with anything less, be 
they Democrats or be they Republicans, are partisans first, and civil 
service reformers afterwards. 

r That the President will make mistakes in the future, as he has 
done in the past, is tobe expected; and the truest friends of his 
administration will be those who freely and at once point them out 
to him,—not in any spirit of captious and fault-finding criticism, 





but with the sole desire of helping him to make his administration | 





as far as possible all that it should be, and what we believe he means 
| that it shall be. And, if it shall result from such criticism and such 
| protests that the President shall not only see the mistakes into 
| which he has been led, but shall mark the men who misled him as no 
‘longer worthy of his confidence, a double service will have been 
|rendered both to the President! and to the country. Already some 
such men are known; and of them and their advice the President 
may well beware. This time, it was their fault. Next time, it will 
be his fault. 





THE FIRST INSTANCE, 

| Iv was natural to expect’ that ~he convenient and effective 
methods of civil service reform, so successful in the public service 
\for testing character and capacity, would before long attract the 
‘attention of sagacious men in private business. For a time, that 
|attention was diverted by the detraction coming from the disap- 
| pointed politicians and office-seekers. But public opinion has rapidly 
changed, and the truth cannot be concealed. The large firm of 
| Warder, Bushnell & Glessner, of Chicago, engaged in the manufact- 
ure of mowing and reaping machines, has been the first in this coun- 
‘try to extend these methods to_private business. Finding the old 
_ways of selecting clerks and agents vexatious and inadequate, Mr. 
Glessner, of that firm, after studying the forms used in the civil 
| service examinations at Chicago, had an’ application blank and ques- 
‘tions printed for the private use of the firm. The practical results 
'of their use have been excellent. A member of the firm states that 
‘through them he can learn as much about an applicant in an hour as 
under the old way of selecting clerks he could learn by employing 
‘one a month. The firm proposes to develop the new experiment, 
‘and the time may not be distant when the practical methods ap- 
proved in the public service may have their most extensive applica- 
| tion in private business and in that of great corporations. 

| Every one seeking the government service where the rules apply 
must set forth under oath in his application facts which enable a 
| pretty accurate judgment to be formed concerning his character, edu- 
‘cation, and general capacity, and must, in addition, state what has 
been his business and position each year during the preceding five 
|years. It is manifest that such a test, well adapted to its special 
needs, might be used with great advantage by large firms and cor- 
porations. An examination, using suitable questions relating to the 
‘kind of business involved, can be made when the application has 
been filed, after the manner adopted by the Chicago firm. 

In all this there would, however, be absolutely nothing new. Long 
before examinations under the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion began in this country, they had been found so beneficial in the 
public service of Great Britain that they had been copied by great 
firms and corporations. As early as 1854, the great London printing 
house of Spottiswoode instituted a system of examinations for its 
clerks. This example was not long after followed by the Bank of 
England, the Railway Clearing House, the London and Westminster 
Bank, and many others. Such examinations are now quite extensive 
in private business in Great Britain. And this is not all. Mr. Eaton, 
in his work on civil service in Great Britain, says that private citi- 
zens there, recognizing the value of the government examinations as 
tests of character and business capacity, have so industriously sought 
to employ those who have successfully passed the examinations that 
the government has been compelled to refuse the examinations to 
‘those who will not declare they do not seek them for the purpose of 
‘securing private employment! , We see in such facts the decisive 
answer to the partisans and spoilsmen who have been denouncing 
civil service reform as chimerical and unpractical. Business men are 
not slow in seeing that it is based on business methods.— New York 
Times. 











On April 28, in New York City, the civil service reformers gave 
'a dinner to the Hon. George H. Pendleton, the recently appointed 
minister to Germany, in recognition of the important services he has 
rendered to the cause of civil service reform. Of this dinner we 
hope to give a more extended notice in our next issue. 
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SPEECH OF CARL SCHURZ. 

Ara dinner given to the Hon. Carl Schurz by the Massachusetts 
Reform Club on the evening of April 24, Mr. Schurz clearly set 
forth his views as to the ground the Independents ought to take 
toward the administration. 

As these views cannot fail to be of interest to all civil service 
reformers, we print his speech in full: — 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Massachusetts Reform Club,— 
When I came to Boston, I expected to meet a few friends around a 
small table; but, behold, I see here this grand dinner. It has taken 
me somewhat unawares. Permit me to thank you for the honor con- 
ferred upon me. I cannot help saying that, standing here among you, 
I do not feel exactly as one of your guests, but rather as if I were at 
home. Seeing so many well-known faces before me, remembering the 
many occasions upon which we have met, it seems to me that I may 
not only speak to you, but speak as one of you. I even feel some- 
what tempted to introduce you to our distinguished friend, Mr. 
Phelps, who honors us by his presence to-night. He probably does 
not know yet as well as I do what interesting, lively, and perhaps 
dangerous, company he is in. These young men — for we are all 
young men, and intend to remain so to our last days—are accus- 
tomed to do their own thinking and their own talking, and some- 
times a little regardless of consequences, and certainly without con- 
sideration of what effect their talking may have upon their chances 
to get into office. It must have struck my distinguished friend with 
what cordiality [ have been received. I am sure he will be received 
with the same. It will be entirely honest and sincere. But I warn 
him that these gentlemen are somewhat irreverent and no respecters 
of persons. If ever he or I should do anything appearing wrong to 
them, they would hold us over the coals with equal honesty and 
sincerity. We had better remember that. It will serve to keep us 
straight. 

Gentlemen of the Club, when men interested in the cause of reform 
meet nowadays, they do so with the satisfactory feeling that they can 
report progress, and a good deal of it, too. I say a good deal of it, 
too, but not enough to permit you to rest upon your oars. How 
much watchfulness, how much work, how many efforts to enlighten 
public opinion upon this great theme may still be required was 
recently illustrated by a very curious and characteristic occurrence. 
The President of the United States took it into his head to appoint 
a postmaster who had proved to be an exceedingly efficient public 
servant, but was not of his own party. This occurrence created an 
immense excitement all over the United States. The politicians 
in every part of the land were in a commotion hot to the boiling 
point. And let me say, by the way, this is probably the only civilized 
country on the face of the globe where the reappointment of a very 
efficient, capable public officer, regardless of political opinion, would 
be looked upon as anything extraordinary. In any other civilized 
land, I am sure it would be taken not ovly as a proper, but as a nat- 
ural thing. In this respect, this great republic enjoys an exclusive 
and by no means very creditable distinction. Here, the excitement 
over that occurrence was immense. ‘The old-fashioned partisan mind, 
Republican as well as Democratic, could not grasp it at all. It could 
not be that a Democratic President could appoint a Republican post- 
master for no other reason than that that postmaster had shown 
himself an urcommonly good officer, most efficient in serving the 
public interest. The old-fashioned partisan spirit could not conceive 
of it! So, then, it cast about for an explanation; and it found one. 
It was this: There is a class of persons in the United States called 
the Independents, or, more euphoniously, the Mugwumps. They 
were reported to have done some respectable service to the successful 
candidate in the last campaign. The partisan mind thought that for 
that service they were entitled to some reward in the shape of spoils, 
entitled to what is commonly called recognition. And it was said, 
inasmuch as they asked for nothing else in the shape of recognition 
but the poy Soper of that postmaster, let them have it: it is 

ayment in full for all that they have done in the late campaign. 
Now, this was an idea which the old-fashioned partisan mind could 
understand. Of course, some of the papers said that their share of 
the spoils was rather too much; for it was doubtful, after all, whether 
the Independents or the Rev. Mr. Burchard, with his “rum, Roman- 
ism, and rebellion,” had done the business. 
mind was satisfied. It saw at least the principle of spoils, and that 
was in keeping with its ideas. I regret to say, in the interest of 
truth, I have to dispel that pleasing view. The fact is not only 
that there was no bargain between President Cleveland and the Inde- 
pendents, either before or after the election, and no idea of recogni- 


tion, but that even when the idea of recognition was suggested, as | to come. 


far as I know,— and I may be supposed to know something about | 


it,— the idea was distinctly repudiated. The understanding between 
President Cleveland and the Independents was perfectly simple. It 
was that the service they had done in the campaign was free of 
charge; if they venture upon giving him a piece of advice occasion- 


Nevertheless, the partisan | 





ally now, it is free of charge again; that they did not deny, as to 
the appointment of that postmaster, that they liked him, and they 
had a right to, but that Mr. Cleveland appointed that postmaster, 
not in recognition of a debt he owed to the Independents, but in 
recognition of a duty he owed to the country. Possibly, it may even 
be discovered that President Cleveland himself thought of that reap- 
pointment before anybody suggested it to him. 


The old-fashioned partisan spirit must, after all, accept things as 
they are. The great calamity has actually happened. The country 
does stand afflicted with a Democratic President who has shown him- 
self capable of reappointing a Republican postmaster, for the simple 
contemptible reason that it was in the public interest! It may be 
dreadful, but it is so. Now, the only consolation the old-fashioned 
partisan mind has is that, while the President may have done this 
thing once, he will certainly never do it again. But, as we disagreed 
upon the matter of recognition before, so I am afraid we must dis- 
agree upon the matter of repetition also. The reasoning of the 
Mugwumps is exceedingly simple. If the reappointment of a Repub- 
lican postmaster by a Democratic President, for the purpose of serving 
the public interest, was not a good thing, then it ought not to have 
been done at all. But, if it was a good thing, then we cannot get too 
much of that gocd thing. Seriously speaking, the value of that reap- 
pointment would be very limited indeed,— in my opinion, at least,— 
if it remained an isolated occurrence. It would simply show what 
should be done, what could be done, but what is not done. The prin- 
cipal value of this action would consist in its being the beginning and 
an illustration of a general policy. I do not mean that the President 
should hunt up pretexts for keeping as many Republican officers in 
place as possible. No: I think it will be, in many respects, a good 
thing for the country if a good many changes are made. But what I 
do mean,— and I think here I am expressing the sentiment of almost 
every sincere friend of reform who tries to promote it for its own 
sake,— what I do mean is that the character of the public service 
would be vastly improved, and that the moral as well as the intellect- 


| ual standards of our public life would be greatly raised, if the purely 


administrative, the non-political part of our governmental machinery 
were taken out of partisan politics. 


See how the thing works. If President Cleveland permits every 
Republican office-holder to serve out his term, but upon the expira- 
tion of every Republican commission puts in a Democrat, then at 
the end of his Presidential term the whole civil service — with the 
exception of the comparatively few subordinate places covered by 
the civil service law, and a very few more exceptions — will be essen- 
tially a Democratic partisan service. If, then, the Republicans win, 
they need only follow the example set by President Cleveland to 
make it an essentially Republican partisan service again, and so on 
by terms. Is it not remarkable how the Republicans understand this 
thing? Every Republican spoils politician you will see raising his 
voice encouraging the Democratic administration to remove as many 
Republicans as possible to put Democrats in their places. Why 
does he do this? Not because he prefers to see Democrats in the 
public offices, but because at the time when the Republican partisans 
may return to power they do not want to be fettered by a precedent 
set by President Cleveland. They see very clearly that this involves 
essentially a “new deal” every time the party in power changes; and 
they see also that the prospect of a new deal will always keep our 
political contests, what in a large measure they have long been, 
scrambles for public plunder, and it will always preserve in our pub- 
lic service an almost irresistible tendency to develop into party 
machine business, with all its abuses. That is the reason why the 
Republican spoilsmen encourage it now. 

What is to be done? If that branch of our service which is purely 
administrative and essentially non-political is to be taken out of 
partisan politics, then some President brought in by a change 
of party in power must make a beginning. He will have to make 
a beginning by leaving a certain number of officers belonging to 
the opposite party in place upon the single ground of superior merit. 
The first consequence will be that every officer in the service of the 
government will be taught that, if he preserves his integrity intact, 
if he gives his full mind and energy to his official duties so as to 
raise himself the standard of eminent efficiency, then he will have 
an excellent chance of remaining in office, even if the party in power 
changes. I put it to you whether anything can be done that will 
raise the character of the service to a higher point than that. But, 
secondly, the President doing this will set a precedent which no sub- 
sequent administration, to whatever party it may belong, will be 
permitted by public opinion to set aside. And thus he will have 
rendered a service to the republic that will not only be great and 
valuable for the time being, but will be a lasting benefit for all time 
Now, we are told that nobody can blame President Cleve- 
land for not doing this thing; for he has not promised it. That is 
true: he has not promised it; and, if he does not do it, no man can 
have a right to say that he has broken his word. But his not having 
promised it does not make that policy any the less good, important, 
and desirable. And, moreover, I remember that in Mr. Cleveland's 








public career there are several instances when he did things to which 
he was not pledged, simply because they were right and good; and I 
must confess I cannot bring myself to give up my belief iu the 
possibility, in this case as well as in others, of his outdoing his 
promises by his performances. Here, I am reminded of an outcry, 
which now and then has been raised by the party press, that we 
Independents are so impudent and presumptuous as to pretend to 
dictate to the administration. My fellow-citizens, does any one of 
you think that any such attempt has been made? As far as I am 
aware, we have only claimed the privilege of American citizens to 
have an opinion and to express it. And, if the politicians accuse us 
of dictating, it is simply because the opinions we have and express do 
not always chime with their desires and their interests. If there is 
any dictating to the administration done, then I apprehend it is more 
done by the spoils politicians, who want things, than by the Mug- 
wumps, who do not. The whole matter reminds me somewhat of Mr. 
Lincoln’s celebrated saying, when he defined Douglas’ theory of non- 
interference. When A wants to make B a slave, then C has no right 
to interfere. When the spoils politicians try to drag down the gov- 
ernment, and make President Cleveland break his promise and ruin 
his administration, then we are accused of dictation for giving him 
a little modest advice not to do so. Our business, as I understand 
it, is to address ourselves to the patriotic impulses of the American 
people, the administration always included in the advocacy of sound 
notions of good government, thus trying to build up a healthy and 
a strong public opinion. 

Now, in order to do this with good effect, I think there are certain 
mistakes which we must be careful to avoid. This is one. I have 
heard some friends of reform, good, honest men, say that we must 
not fix our aims too high, that we must not ask nor expect from 


anybody anything that is perfect, that we must not embarrass those | 
in power by setting up standards too lofty, by recognizing their | 


obligations to make sometimes material concessions to old abuses, 
prejudice, and exploded notions. Gentlemen of the Reform Club, 
that is not my opinion at all. When the friends and representatives 
of the reform movement talk thus, they will always be in great dan- 
ger of demoralizing public sentiment. I think we should advance 


our standard to the highest notch. We should point out the best 
We should never tell those in | 


thing as the thing to be struggled for. 
power that we do not expect them to struggle for the best, and that 
they may mix some badness with their efforts for the public good. 
On the other hand, I think another mistake we ought to avoid 
is.to be hasty, captious, and unfair in our criticisms. Whenever 
reproving an error of action, we should always be ready to give 


credit for honesty of purpose and intention, whenever we have good | 


reason to believe that it really exists. And, of all things, we should 
never grow hysterical at a disappointment. Here a case in point. 
After having made a number of very good appointments, of which 
our honored and distinguished friend, Mr. Phelps, is one, President 
Cleveland has, it appears, made a few bad ones. We shall not deny 
that the shock was painful. At the same time, I do not think that 


anybody who knows the man or anybody who has the cause of good | 
government at heart will be hasty in ascribing to him any design of | 


turning his back upon his high purposes of conducting the govern- 
ment. 
by very bad counsel. 


things which other Presidents had to learn before him. He will have 


to learn among other things — and here I speak as one who has gone | 


through the mill himself — that, of those who make recommendations 
or requests for appointments, the members of Congress, in nine cases 
out of ten, are the least to be trusted. And I will tell you the reason. 
It is one which is inherent in weak human nature. It is that in rec- 
ommending appointments for their district in many cases,— let me 
say there are very honorable exceptions among them,— in most cases 
they have at heart much more the building up of the local machine 
than the welfare of the people of the United States or the honor of 
the administration. Gentlemen, you will all agree with me, when I 
say that it would be unreasonable to expect even the best man in 
power not to make any mistakes. But it will not be unreasonable 


to expect, when he has discovered a mistake, that he shall be prompt | 


and earnest in correcting it. Ido not mean to say that, whatsoever 
may happen, you should keep silent. By no means. On the con- 
trary, I consider it the bounden duty of every friend of good govern- 
ment to inform those in power of whatever may go wrong. He should 
do so firmly, frankly, without malice, and without mincing matters. 


For, let me tell you, the atmosphere of Washington is sometimes so | 
thick with flattery and with selfish advice that the sound waves of | 


public opinion can scarcely penetrate it, unless they are propelled 
with a certain vigor. But one thing keep in mind. J 
your criticism to be effective, above all, see to it that it be just. 
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which we have begun, and we shall accomplish it all. One thing is 
certain, and that is that the reform movement has come to stay and 
grow. We enjoy to-day a great advantage over former times. Years 
ago, every effort to improve the methods of government was over- 
shadowed by a dark cloud of a danger looming up in the 
South, having been left behind by the Rebellion. Lately, I have 
traversed the South myself, seen with my own eyes and heard with 
my own ears; and I can express to you my deliberate conviction that 
to-day the South is as loyal to the Union as is any part of it. And, 
when I hear the politicians continue to prate about rebels, I ask 
myself the question, Where in this country is the man that is in 
rebellion against his government to-day? The only shadow of an 
organized resistance to the Union appears down in Virginia among 
the readjusters, who are allied with the Republican party. No, my 
fellow-citizens : when I hear sage who pretend to be statesmen 
speak about rebels and rebellion to-day, I must confess it appears 
to me not only a very pitiable demagogy, but it would appear in the 
highest degree as a wicked and unpatriotic demagogy, if they could 
do any mischief by it. Now, we have a right to feel that the field 
for reform is free. Gentlemen of the Reform Club, let us keep our 
eyes firmly fixed upon our high objects, and then go resolutely ahead. 





MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUE RESOLUTIONS. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Massachusetts 


Civil Service Reform League, on April 11, these resolutions were 
passed : — 


Resolved, That we have watched with admiration the course of Pres- 
ident Cleveland since his inauguration, and that his courageous and 
consistent adherence to the principles which should regulate appoint- 
ments to office entitle him to the cordial support of all good citizens. 

Resolved, That we regard the reappointment of Mr. Pearson with 
especial satisfaction, because it affords strong evidence that the 
President is determined to apply the principles of civil service reform, 
not only in cases within the letter of existing law, but also in filling 
all other offices which are “so disconnected with the policy of an 
administration ” that the political opinions of those who hold them 
are unimportant. 

Resolved, That we deem this a fit occasion for expressing our 
belief that the reasons which prevent the removal of officers “ during 
the terms for which they are appointed on partisan grounds, and for 
the purpose of putting in their places those who are in political 
accord with the appointing power,” apply with equal force against 
appointments for political reasons, when the terms of such officers 
|expire ; and we earnestly hope that the precedent established in the 
| case of Mr. Pearson will govern all similar cases, and that merit and 
competency will be recognized by the reappointment of all competent 
and faithful officers who have not used their official position for 
partisan purposes; since, if whenever a term expires the outgoing 
officer is succeeded by a person in political sympathy with the 
administration, it will be obvious that the political opinions of the 
|candidate are regarded, and not merely his fitness for the place, 
whereby “ political subserviency and the surrender of honest political 
belief’ will be encouraged, and the divorce of the public service from 
partisan politics will be delayed. 

Resolved, That we urge all friends of civil service reform to unite 
with us in declaring their adhesion to the principles herein stated, to 
the end that, in the contest with the office-seekers, which may follow 
an attempt to apply them, the President may feel the strong support 
of the people. 


Tue Hon. E. J. Phelps, the newly appointed minister to England, 
spoke of civil service reform, before the Massachusetts Reform Club, 
as follows : — 


There is no cause, in my judgment, that engages the attention 
of the American people, there is no object or purpose that is so high, 
that is so closely connected with the future happiness and prosperity 
of this country, as this very matter of civil service reform... . 





There is no living cause to-day, in my opinion, that is so absolutely 
certain of permanent success, of being backed up, accepted, and 
| adopted by the American people as this. No man that believes, as I 
| believe, in the destiny of this great country,— the country that is 
to offer an asylum for all humanity that needs an asylum, that is to 
bring forth a race that is to incorporate into itself all races, as your 
language incorporates into itself all languages,—no man that has 


If you want) that faith believes that this country is going to perish for need of 


an adequate government. Yet it would perish for need of an ade- 


But, in any event, we gentlemen have reason to congratulate our-| quate government, unless its channels could be purified and its char- 


selves upon the tremendous progress made by the reform movement 
against what some time ago appeared almost overwhelming odds. 


acter elevated and ennobled. I cannot believe, when I see before 
|me so many young men as I see to-night, whose hearts are in this 


Our successes have been fairly astonishing. Now, at last, the people | great work, who are going to carry it forward through many a 
begin to wake up to it, to understand its principles and to appreciate 
its aims and its benefits. i 


We have only te go on in the way in 








|summer that I shall not see,—I cannot believe that it is going to 
| perish, and I do not believe it ! 
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BRITISH POSTMASTERS. 


WE print below Appendix F, of the Third Report of the (British) 
Civil Service Inquiry Commission, 1875, thinking it may be of inter- 


est to the many who are inquiring, How shall our postmasters be | 


appointed ? 


REPLIES BY THE SECRETARY OF THE POST-OFFICE TO QUESTIONS 
ADDRESSED TO HIM RESPECTING THE APPOINTMENT 
OF POSTMASTERS. 


I. By whom are postmasters appointed ? 

Postmasters, with net official incomes of not less than 120/. in 
England, and 100/. in Scotland and Ireland, are appointed by the 
Postmaster-General ; all others by the Treasury. 

II. As regards the postmasterships to which the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral appoints, what is the number of them, and what the salary? 

, ao number is about two hundred and eighty, with salaries as 
ollows : — 


= 
a at 1,000 
1 « 900 
¢ 

7 with salaries between . 600 and 700 
15 « = “¥ 500 “ 600 
27 « «“ “ 400 “ 500 
a «| 6“ “ 300 “ 400 
70 « “ “ 200 “ 300 
137 “ “ 6 100 “ 200 
280 


III. Are they arranged into class for purposes of promotion? 

No: although classified above, in order to show the salary, there 
is really no classification whatever. Each postmastership is treated 
as a substantive appointment. 

IV. If not, on what principle are appointments made ? 

By selection from the ranks of the whole post-office service. 

(See Table below.)* 


V. What safeguards are taken that the best man is appointed ? 

This question will best be answered by describing the whole 
process. 

1. As soon as a postmastership becomes vacant, and the salary has 


been readjusted to the work, the vacancy is announced to the entire | 


post-office service, and candidates are invited to offer themselves. 
This is done by means of a notice in a weekly publication, entitled 
the Postal Circular, a copy of which is sent to every post-office in the 
United Kingdom. The notice is as follows :— 


VACANCY. 


Postmastership of . Salary, £ ° 

[Then follows an intimation to the effect that the office will be provided by the 
Crown, and that, attached to the office, is a residence, or that the postmaster will 
have Ms provide his own office and be allowed a certain amount for office ex- 
penses. 

Applications will be received not later than the ‘ 

Candidates are reminded that they are strictly prohibited from applying, 
except through their immediate superior officer. Applications through Members 
= — or others are calculated to defeat rather than promote the object 

n view. 











2. At the expiration of the prescribed period, each head of a 
department or surveyor of a district sends to head-quarters all the 
applications he has received, distinguishing the candidates he can 


a ‘ : : * 
*In illustration of this, a return, which happens to be in print, is appended, 
showing the appointments made during the twelve months ended February, 1872: — 














laa los | of | 
e288 | See | 
leesig2 | 85a | 
Office. Salary. iS BS es $| = 8 |Nameand office of person appointed. 
JS Bons] o8F 
Bases] =S8 
ton < | < | 
| 
y £ | £ | 
Birkenhead. | 450 on a) a Mr. Bewsher, Sub-C’ntrol’r, Liv’rp’l. 
Bridgewater) 225 50 55 Mr. Irish, Clerk, Plymouth. 
Bristol..... | 700 | «(se p Act’l ex.|Mr. Sampson, Ch. Cl., Manchester. 
Carlow ..... | 100 15 30 | 34 Mr. Tennant, Clerk, Carlow. 
Doncaster ..| 220 ee Act’l ex.|Mr, Brame, Postmaster, Lynn. 
\(with res.) 
Hastings ... 350 ee wa 68} Mr. Hulburd, Cl., M.O. Off., London, 
ae 225 o 40 | 65 Mr. Teare, Insp. Let. Car., Liverp’l. 
St. Alban’s. 130 ee 40 | 30 |Mr. Spanswick, Clerk, Newbury. 
Swindon.... 200 sa 2 4 5  |Mr. Colbron, P.M., Staplehurst. 
Worcester... 375 -» | « | 110f |Mr.Branthwaite,Cl.,Lombard St.Off. 
| | By Mr. Branthwaite’s appointment 
to Worcester, a saving of 268. a year 
} |was effected in London. 
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recommend from those that he cannot recommend. The recom- 
mended candidates, moreover, are arranged in what he conceives to 
be the order of merit. 

3. On the receipt of the applications at head-quarters, the names 

of the candidates are entered on one general list, the recommended 
candidates by themselves and the non-recommended candidates 
by themselves. This list is arranged in alphabetical order. Against 
the name of each recommended candidate is set the position he holds 
in the service, the date of his appointment, his salary, and (if there 
be more than one candidate from the same office or district) the 
order of merit assigned to him by his superior officer, together with 
any observations which may assist in arriving at a decision. 
In the case of the larger and more important post-oflices, the 
eligible candidates will probably be few; and all, or most of them, 
may not be unknown to the Postmaster-General or his responsible 
advisers. In such case, the task of selection presents no special 
difficulty. 

Even in the case of the smaller post-offices, where somewhat 
different qualifications are required, it may be that one of the candi- 
dates is unquestionably the best ; but, where this is not so, all, or the 
most promising of those who stand either alone or first in order 
of merit on their respective lists, are selected with a view to further 
inquiry. To each of these candidates’ superior officer, a paper of 
questions is sent, to which he is required to give full replies. A 
similar paper of questions is sent also to his late superior officer, if he 
has been employed under more than one during the last three years. 
Simple as the questions are, a comparison of the replies will not 
unfrequently enable a judgment to be formed as to relative qualifi- 
cations. Where this is not the case, where a doubt still exists which 
of two or more candidates is really the best, their superior officers are 
requested to confer together, and, after thoroughly discussing the 
question of comparative merit, to report to which of them they have 
agreed to give the preference, explaining the reasons. 

After satisfying himself, by thesé and any other means he may 
judge proper, which of all the candidates is the best man for the 
vacant appointment, the Secretary lays the whole of the applications 
and other papers before the Postmaster-General, recording in a 
minute the conclusion at which he has arrived, with the reasons, and 
submitting for the Postmaster-General’s consideration and approval 
the name of the selected candidate. 

4, The appointment made, the name of the successful candidate 


|is announced in the next week’s Postal Circular. 


VI. On the appointment of a postmaster by the Postmaster- 
General, or on a postmaster’s removal from one office to another, are 
removal expenses allowed ? 

No: aman would certainly not be appointed postmaster or, being 
a postmaster, would not (save for misconduct) be removed to another 
office, except on his own application. As it is entirely optional with 
himself whether he apply or not, the department regards the cost 
attending his removal as a matter for his consideration rather than 


| its own. 


Joun TILLey. 
GENERAL Post-OFFICE, July 12, 1875. 





PUZZLING. 


THE independent course pursued by President Cleveland in mak- 
ing appointments seems to be puzzling to some of our esteemed 
contemporaries who have been brought up with full belief in the 
doctrine that to the victors belong the spoils, and that public office is 
a party prize instead of a public trust. This is illustrated in a most 
humorous way by the genial editor of the Spirit of the Times, who, in 
the leading article of his last issue, says : — 


We have just had an experience of President Cleveland’s civil 
service doctrines which may be instructive to those who, like us, did 
not think much of the reform movement, and never dreamed that 
Democrats would adopt a policy, however excellent, that resulted in 
keeping Republicans in office. The editor of the Spirit has for 
several years published a daily Democratic paper at Gunnison, Col. 
The journal is called the News-Democrat, and we can cordially rec- 
ommend it as the best advertising medium in that section. It has 
cost us up to date about $30,000 to establish and keep going. 
Through its influence, Gunnison County has been made more or less 
(rather more than less) Democratic in its local and national politics; 
and we argued from this fact that we could count upon prompt rec- 
ognition at Washington, when the Democratic party came into 

ower. 
. Our first and only effort to secure this recognition was in the 
matter of the postmastership at Gunnison, an office with a salary of 
$1,900 a year. Of course, the present incumbent is a Republican. 














+In these cases, the office is provided by the Crown; in the other cases, the 
a’rounts set down include an allowance for office-rent. 


We did not want the office, but we did want to prevent it falling 
into unworthy hands. So we fortified our just claims by strong 
letters of recommendation from leading men of the Democratic party, 
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and asked that, whenever the Gunnison postmastership came up for 
discussion, in or out of the Cabinet, we should have a hearing. This 
request and the accompanying epistles from the crowned heads of the 
party were duly acknowledged, but nothing came of them. Then, 
knowing that efforts were being made by persons adverse to the real 
interest of the administration to fill the office unworthily, we thought 
that we would creep under the canvas, and ascertain the status of our 
postmaster business from a friend on the inside. This is the reply 
we have just received : — 

“ Regarding the post-office at Gunnison, I find that the commis- 
sion of the present postmaster does not expire until March 22, 1886; 
and the chances are that, unless there are serious charges of miscon- 
duct, no change will be made in the incumbent until that date. 
However, I have called the attention of the Acting First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Fowler, to the case; and you will be duly 
notified and conferred with before any appointment is made.” 

We will not trouble the Acting First Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral or any other titled man. We have telegraphed to our friend 
inside, “The present postmaster at Gunnison is a wooden one, but 
we shall not try to prove it”; and we have dropped the Gunnison 
post-office as too heavy a load to handle. In its place, we have now 
taken up the Gunnison Land Office, and are tackling that with all 
the energy left us after our friend’s letter. Our Colorado correspond- 
ents may depend upon receiving a report upon the Land Office 
through these columns as soon as our inside friend has time to look 
into the affair. But, if the Land Office man has a commission which 
does not expire until 1886 or later, we desire to be informed of it in 
advance, so that we may suspend operations. We also desire that 
anybody who does not believe in the sincerity of the civil service 
pledges of President Cleveland and his advisers should be referred to 





us. Should the New York reappointment, upon which we congratu- 
late Postmaster Pearson, fail to satisfy him, our Gunnison experi 
ences will come in as a clincher. Of course, it is a novel idea that 
our public men should carry out in office the pledges which they 
made before election; but we have no doubt that it will turn out to 
be a very good idea, when we get used to it.— Justice. 


POST-OFFICE INSPECTORS. 

PosTMASTER-GENERAL VILAS has prepared a series of seventeen 
questions which applicants for appointments as post-office inspectors, 
who do not come within the provisions of the Civil Service Law and 
rules, are required to answer. Every applicant is required to state, 
among other things, the condition of his health and physical powers; 
whether hearing or eyesight is in any way affected; what his occupa- 
tion has been since he became eighteen years of age; whether he has 
ever held any office, civil or military, national, state, or municipal; 
and, if so, what, when, where, how long, and under what circum- 
stances he was elected or appointed; whether he has ever been in- 
dicted or complained against in court for any criminal offence, and, if 
so, for what, when, in what court, and what was the result of the 
proceeding ; whether he ever occupied any oflice in any way con- 
nected with the Post-office Department; his knowledge of postal 
affairs and of the mode and manner of carrying the mails, and of the 
business of the department and of a post-office; his qualifications for 
and experience as an accountant; his experience, if any, specially 
tending to qualify him for service as a post-office inspector. The 
answers to these questions must be sworn to by the applicant before 
a notary. He must present a certificate from a practising physician 
regarding physical condition, and also a certificate from a judge of 
a court of record, certifying that he is personally acquainted with the 





applicant, and knows him to be a man of good moral character and | 


of good reputation and respectability in the community where he has 
lived. From the applications thus executed and returned, the Post- 
master-General will, from time to time, make choice of such appli- 
cant as may seem therefrom to be most qualified. 


The Postmaster-General has issued a further circular to the effect | 


that application forms for the examination of such post-office inspec- 
tors will not be furnished indiscriminately, but only to persons who 
have been favorably recommended to the department. 


REFORM CLUB RESOLUTIONS. 

Ar the dinner of the Massachusetts Reform Club, Saturday, 
April 4, President John S. Farlow was in the chair. The Presi- 
dent’s adherence to civil service reform principles was warmly com- 
mended by Senator Wadleigh of New Hampshire, Hon. R. R. Bishop, 
Moorfield Storey, Dr. William Everett, A. N. Howe, Mr. Miles, Mr. 
Wyman of Cambridge, Leverett Saltonstall, Winslow Warren, and 
others. The following resolutions were adopted : — 


Resolved, That the honorable fidelity with which, since his inaug- 
uration, the President has carried out the assurances previously given 


to the public in favor of civil service reform imposes upon the friends 
of such reform the duty to make active efforts to create and main- 
tain a public sentiment which will render it impossible for its oppo- 
nents to embarrass him in the policy which he has commenced. 

Resolved, That we regard the reappointment of Pearson with 
especial satisfaction, because it affords strong encouragement to 
believe that the President is determined to apply the principles of 
civil service reform in cases not within the letter of existing laws, 
so disconnected with the policy of an administration that the political 
opinions of those who hold them are unimportant. 

Resolved, That we commend to all our fellow-citizens the words 
of Jefferson, “I still think that one original idea as to office is best; 
ie., to depend for obtaining a just participation on deaths, resigna- 
tions, and delinquencies.” ... To these means of obtaining a just 
share in the transaction of the public business shall be added one 
other; to wit, removal for electioneering activity, or open and indus- 
trious opposition to the principles of the present government, legis- 
lative and executive. 





THE NEW YORK SOLDIER AMENDMENT. 


Tue New York Assembly, under the guise of sympathy with the 
soldier, got the Earl amendment, so called, to the Civil Service Law 
ordered to a third reading. Friends of the Civil Service Law, both 
Republicans and Democrats, protested against any such amendment 
to the present law, on the ground that the manly soldiers of the 
State wanted no such political crumbs as are implied shall be theirs 
by the passage of the amendment, and that it was a blow at civil 
service reform. General Curtis said he had received only one letter 
in favor of the measure, but had been urged by many veterans to 
oppose it; for they asked no favor of demagogues or politicians, but 
would readily submit to the same tests that were applied to other 
applicants for public office whenever they wanted an office. 

An analysis of the vote shows that forty Republicans and forty- 
two Democrats voted in the affirmative, and twelve Republicans and 
four Democrats in the negative. 

The amendment is made to Section 4 of the Civil Service Law. 
The section reads as follows, the amendment being indicated by 
italics : — 

“Srcr. 4. In grateful recognition of the services, sacrifices, and 
sufferings of persons who served in the army or navy of the United 
States in the late war, and have been honorably discharged there- 
from, they shall be preferred for appointment to positions in the 
civil service of the State and of the cities affected by this Act without 
being required to pass any further examination than may be prescribed hy 
the head of a department to prove their ability to read and write, and to 
prove that such persons possess the necessary qualifications to perform the 
duties which may devolve upon the positions applied for.” 





THE MARE ISLAND NAVY YARD. 


SECRETARY WHITNEY has written the following letter to Commo- 
dore Russell, commandant of the Mare Island Navy Yard : — 


“Since assuming the duties of this office, my attention has been 
called to the conduct of the foremen of the Mare Island Navy Yard 
in elections in past years, particularly in 1882. After reading the 
testimony in the contested election case of Buck vs. Dudley, taken in 
the fall of 1883, there is no doubt in my mind that the vote of the 
yard was practically coerced and controlled by the foremen, either 
with or without orders. The men were obliged to take their ballots 
in a folded form from a table presided over by one or more of the 
foremen, hold the ballot in sight while walking to the polls, one 
hundred feet distant, between men stationed for the purpose of 
preventing any change of ballots on their part, and the ballot de- 
| posited without the voter having had the opportunity to see or know 
its contents, or to exercise any choice for whom he should cast his 
ballot. I find that the same foremen who conducted this proceeding 
| are still at the yards in the various departments. Great complaint is 
| made of similar proceedings in other years; but I have already read 
sufficient of this sworn testimony to satisfy me that the men who 
were engaged in that proceeding as foremen, directing and control- 
ling it, should be cleared out of the yard in the interest of decent 
government. And, if any similar proceeding, or anything like it, or 
any attempt to coerce the vote of the employés of the yard by foremen 
or superior officers, should take place hereafter, whether in the 
interest of the dominant party or otherwise, I will apply a similar 
remedy. Appointments in place of the persons discharged will be 
made temporarily, and upon trial, until efficient men shall have been 
obtained. In this connection, I desire to say that the bureau officers 
here complain greatly of the delays and the extraordinary expense 
required to do work at the Mare Island yard. I ask your special 








attention to these matters, in the hope that you will co-operate with 
me in an effort to bring the yard to greater efficiency and to eliminate 
those objectionable features from it.” 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PHILADELPHIA ASSOCTIA- 


TION. 


- Tue fourth annual meeting of the Philadelphia Ass 
held on April 9, at the Colonnade Hotel. Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, 
President of the Association, occupied the chair. Mr. W.-W. Mont- 

- gomery, Chairman of the Executive Committee, presented a report 
showing the transactions of the committee during the past year. 
The report referred to the Civil Service Reform bill for Pennsyl- 
vania, introduced into the Senate by Senator Macfarlane, which is 
still pending before the legislature. In regard to the Bullitt bill, the 
report says : — \ 

“Tt may be truly said that both the friends and foes of good gov- 


iation was 


ernment (or those who are generally believed to be- such) are divided | 


among themselves on this subject. The Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation cannot but take a very deep interest in the question, for the 
civil service of cities of the first class in Pennsylvania would be ma- 
terially affected by the proposed change in the law. Some of the 
great principles for which we and our sister associations have been 
striving are incorporated in the bill, and it is in accord with the 

wing demands of the day for a greater concentration of responsi- 

ility in the executive government of our municipality.” 

In conclusion, the report says: — 

“ We have before us, therefore, as primary objects for which we 
must labor, the passage of a reform bill in Pennsylvania, the repeal 
of the Acts of Congress of 1820, and the extension of the provisions 
of the Act of Jan. 16, 1835. Until these three great measures of 
reform are accomplished, there will be plenty of work for civil ser- 
vice reformers and reform associations in Pennsylvania to do.” 

; The report of the committee was unanimously adopted. The 
constitution of the society was amended, so as to provide for the ap- 

pointment of two additional committees, on Publication and Finance. 

The following officers were elected to serve during the ensuing year: 

President, Wayne MacVeagh; Vice-Presidents, George M. Dallas, 
J. I. Clark Hare, J. Andrews Harris, Henry C. Lea; Treasurer, 
Edward S. Sayres; Secretary, R. Francis Wood; Executive Commit- 
tee, Lincoln L. Eyre, James G. Francis, Philip C. Garrett, J. Andrews 
Harris, Thomas Leaming, W. W. Montgomery, S. Davis Page, Joseph 
Parrish, C. Stuart Patterson, Samuel W. Pennypacker, Francis B. 
Reeves, Charles Richardson, William H. Washington, Stuart Wood ; 
Publication Committee, H. LaBarre Jayne, Henry Reed, Thomas 
Robins, Isaac J. Wister, Samuel Wagner; Finance Committee, Ed- 
ward S. Sayres, Walter Wood, Alfred Cope. 

After the meeting, the members adjourned to the dining-hall for 
the banquet. President MacVeagh occupied the head of the table, 
with Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, of New York, Vice-President of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, on his right, and Mr. Dorman 


B. Eaton, Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, on his left. | 


The following toasts were announced and responded to, with the 
exception of the first, which was drunk standing and in silence : — 

“ The President of the United States,— the first of civil servants.” 

“ Civil Service Reform,” E. P. Wheeler. 

“Our Sister Associations,” C. J. Bonaparte and Theodore Lyman. 

“The National Civil Service Commission,” Dorman B. Eaton. 

“Our Ally, the Press,” A. K. McClure. 

“ Municipal Civil Service Reform,” C. S. Patterson. 

“The Immortal Memory of Mulhooly,” R. E. Shapley. 

Letters of regret were read from Governor Pattison, Senator 
Mitchell, ex-Senator Pendleton, Silas W. Burt, Mayor Low, of Brook- 
lyn, George William Curtis, and Carl Schurz. 


THE ROME (N.Y.) POST-OFFICE. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, in reply to an application from the Post- 


in the money order account of more than $700, and in the postal 
account of more than $400. There is, I think, no dispute touching 
these facts. The deficiency has been refunded to the government 
under an arrangement with one of the sureties of the delinquent offi- 
cial, and he attempted to excuse the wretched condition of his office 
by alleging that his assistant had the entire charge of the money 
order business as well as other duties of the office. 

I shall do all that is in my power to rid the public service of 
officials who exhibit such loose ideas of their duty to the government. 
The fact that I have before me documents signed by many resi- 
dents of the city where this postmaster is located, and who A et 
to both political parties, asserting their entire confidence in his hon- 
esty and fidelity, demonstrates the unfortunate facility with which 
such papers may be obtained, and gives rise to unpleasant suspicion 
touching a too prevalent standard of political honesty. If I cannot 
remove this delinquent postmaster, I can surely suspend him. This 
I have determined to do promptly; and I desire you at once to pre- 
sent to me the papers necessary for that purpose, with a designation 
of James 6. Corcoran to perform the duties of postmaster in place 
of the official thus suspended. 


In accordance with the above, the delinquent postmaster was 


suspended from further duty, and the person named designated to 
act in his stead. 


SOME MISTAKES. 


Ir was not to be expected that mistakes would not be made by 
the administration in the matter of appointments. That of Hig- 
gins, which we mentioned in the last number, has been followed by 
others quite as bad. General Black, Commissioner of Pensions, was 
guilty of a gross offence against civil service reform principles, when 
he requested the resignation of Miss Ada Sweet, Pension Agent at 
Chicago, admitting at the same time that her administration of her 
office was without fault. A direct purpose to promote his own 
advancement by a misuse of patronage appears to have been General 
Black’s motive. Fortunately and rightly, the lady refused to abdi- 
| cate; and this attempt to revive the worst sort of spoils politics was 
defeated. The appointment of Internal Revenue Collectors, Pillsbury, 
Chase, and Troup, brings still further and very profound disappoint- 


ment to reformers. These appointments have all the worst features 
of the spoils idea,— men unfit for the positions appointed as a reward 
for political work, and that too likely of an unscrupulous character, 
and at the request and by the advice of Congressmen. Nothing in 
the spoils line could be worse. Once more, we call attention to the 
fact that these errors have occurred in the Department of Secretary 
Manning. We believe the President has erred because of bad coun- 
sel. It is our intention to give next month a very complete list of 
| the appointments thus far made, and, as far as possible, their charac- 
ter, thus affording a more certain and definite means of judging the 
course of the administration in regard to appointments. 


THE BUFFALO CIVIL SERVICE. 


Earty in April, the common council in Buffalo in committee of 
| the whole struck out from the estimates of the mayor’s department 
the sum of $1,250, which had been estimated by the mayor as an 
expense necessary to a proper carrying out of the civil service law. 
|The civil service reformers obtained an order to show cause why a 
| peremptory mandamus should not issue compelling the common 


| 








master-General for directions relative to the removal of the postmaster | council to appropriate this amount, and now Judge Charles Daniels 
at Rome, N.Y., wrote as follows : — | has granted the writ to compel them to add an appropriation to their 


To me, it clearly seems to be my duty to exercise, by prompt | estimates for the use of Civil Service Commission. 
action in this case, all the power which the — — 4 — | nee : 
law has left in my hands, so far as it may one independently of | = : ve MEER 
the Senate, to waned the interests of the government, to vindicate TOO MANY APPLICANTS. 
the laws which have been enacted for the regulation of the postal | Tue United States Civil Service Commission furnishes the follow- 
service, and to impress upon federal office-holders the fact that no | ae 
indulgence will be granted by the Executive to those who violate the | °° ; ; 
law or neglect public duty. ... It appears from the official report of | We have information that, in many of the States, the numbers 
an inspector of the Post-office Department now before me, and which | applying to be examined are greatly in excess of what is needed to 
was submitted to a committee of the Senate while the proposition to | secure competent persons for all vacancies likely to occur for at least 
remove this official was before it, that an examination of his office | six months. Vacancies are being constantly filled from those exam- 
was ordered on the 26th day of January, 1835, in consequence of the| ined; but the number of those applying is so very great that the 








fact that no weekly reports had been made by him since the 6th se 
of December, 1884. It further appears from this report that suc 

examination developed the most disgraceful confusion in all that 
pertained to the accounts and financial condition of the office; that 
there had been no entry in the money order cash book since July, 
1884; and that, as might have been expected, there was a deficiency 


| larger part of them, and especially all those of inferior capacity, must 
| be disappointed. While there will probably be a considerable num- 
| ber of removals, the vague expectation of sweeping changes for the 
| mere purpose of partisan patronage does not seem likely to be realized. 
The Commission does not wish to be responsible for the many disap- 
pointments which must follow the examination of a needless number. 





